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Questions should be valued according to their relative importance, 
and such value indicated, that the student may divide her attention 
according to their worth. 

Our boards of examiners have a very distinct responsibility to their 
own state associations which look to them to raise the educational stand- 
ard and help the schools in those states to make real progress. They 
also have a responsibility to the organizations in other states. The 
board that does not aid progress, impedes it. It is most desirable to 
approach uniform standards as early as may be. We may then hope 
to see more reciprocity clauses in our laws. 

The public, which is rapidly being educated in matters pertaining 
to health, also judges the profession, to a certain extent, by the examina- 
tion questions. It is not uncommon to hear a progressive member 
of the laity say that she could answer most of those questions, she won- 
ders what nurses have been studying for, such remarks often being 
brought forth by undue simplicity of form, or the same question being 
found so frequently that it has become familiar. 

In view of the increasingly important place that the nurse must 
take in the^ great movement of health education, it is important not to 
neglect any detail which may enhance the respect with which the 
profession is viewed by the public at large. 

THE PSYCHIC PRINCIPLE IN NURSING INFANTS 

By JANE ELINOR LESTER, R.N. 
New York, N. Y. 

In a recent paper by Dr. Zahorsky on Problems of the Foundling 
Home, he asks, Why do babies in asylums develop so slowly and im- 
perfectly in spite of a very plentiful supply of food? We all know that 
there are some mothers or nurses who have a wonderful influence on 
the growth of a child. There are others who lack this innate faculty. 
In the past few years great progress has been made in caring for in- 
fants in asylums and hospitals but to quote Schlossman: "This is 
the astonishing and obscure thing, why in the hospital we cannot suc- 
ceed with such a minimum of care, as in the private homes." The 
psychic theory is very much favored by some, and Birk in a recent arti- 
cle says "It is not a question only of individual care and of some one 
paying especial attention to the child but the nursing must be of such 
character as to produce an inner satisfaction." He emphasizes the 
spiritual contact between child and nurse. Freund admits that the 
home environment stimulates nutrition and growth in some way. Most 
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of us are ready to admit that some psychic influence is present which 
causes disturbances in nutrition in particular. If this is true how very 
essential it is that a nurse caring for children should have sympathy and 
be able to tell when a baby is hungry, or in pain, or merely uncomforta- 
ble. I am convinced that this branch of nursing is very important and 
that in order to obtain the best results the mother or nurse must love 
children. We are glad to note that the idea that a woman who has 
reared one or more infants at home can properly care for an asylum is 
preposterous and is no longer tolerated. 

There are two motives which, knowingly or not, rule the life of every 
one. The first is egoistic. Over against this is the altruistic motive. 
A nurse is bound to adjust her life between the ideals of egoism and 
altruism. Reasonable service for others is indispensable that we may 
truly serve ourselves. Each nurse when she enters private or institu- 
tional practice in a certain sense is going into business. She has some- 
thing to sell. She looks for a market. If you would succeed financially 
you take your pay. But the pay in mere dollars is not altogether gratify- 
ing. You must give of your soul. Whether in literature, art, or nurs- 
ing, if you do not get into "the soul of things," you miss the object of 
real vital importance. With her knowledge of the nature and cause of 
disease acquired while in training, a nurse is able to see plainly the 
far reaching results of her profession and thus ought to be able to do 
some social welfare work by instruction and example in the prevention 
of disease. We know that disease is never wholly an individual mat- 
ter. Some diseases are predominantly social. Consequently her re- 
lation as nurse must involve a relation to the whole social body. She 
ceases to be a mere seller of merchandise and becomes a servant of 
the people. Society already places explicit duties on her and by impli- 
cation requires many more. Her highest aim should be to lead society 
in the great movement of eliminating disease and in this nurses become 
real captains of health. This means a broad responsibility and a more 
dignified station. Nurses like doctors ought to be active leaders of pub- 
lic sentiment. Most of them endorse the many health movements al- 
though they feel that in so doing it means a diminution in their business. 
Every conscientious nurse practices those methods of routine in her 
professional work which are calculated in a measure to limit the spread 
of disease. Through our associations we carry on an active and valuable 
campaign of education and assist in every form of social uplift. It is 
true that the medical profession may justly claim the credit of many 
important accomplishments in sanitation and public hygiene. While 
we admit that the foregoing statements are true, it is equally true that 
a sick child may receive very careful skillful nursing through a severe 
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illness and yet when it recovers be left in an environment which is not 
conducive to growth and development. It is not enough that nurses 
should be well trained in asepsis, or that the nurse who feeds the babies 
should not handle anything but the bottles. It is of course essential that 
the baby's milk, including the bottles, should be clean, but after all, the 
actual formula of milk modification and cleanliness is only of secondary 
importance if the environment is such that the child has not that "inner 
satisfaction." For those children who must necessarily remain in an 
institution or asylum much can be accomplished by the nurse. Even 
foundlings may make good citizens. Much has been accomplished in 
recent years by public lectures on pre-natal care and by organizations 
for the prevention of infant mortality, and also for the. prevention of 
blindness, but why not have an organization whose purpose it is to 
investigate the environment existing in public institutions for our 
sick children? Many nurses have undoubtedly observed in hospitals 
and also in private practice, that procedure by which a patient at large 
expense of money and effort is brought to a condition of health and is 
then turned back to the environment which was the real cause of disease. 
While this is to be regretted in the case of an adult who may be able, 
in some cases, to modify his environment, change his employment, or 
his habits of living, it becomes an actual social crime when the patient 
is a little child who can in no way change its environment. 

It has been observed that babies in an asylum never laugh, or even 
cry, except when in severe pain. Every child should be stimulated 
to exercise and made to laugh. We realize that when a mother is 
separated from her child she undergoes great mental anguish and it is 
quite reasonable to suppose that the child also suffers when separated 
from its mother. Let each nurse remember this fact and do all she can 
to fill the mother's place. Let every nurse consider the social back- 
ground of her patients and be a real force in all that tends to brighten 
the life of every little child. Pull your oar joyfully in that "team- 
work of nurse, educator and social worker" whose object is "the care 
of the people in trouble." ' Surely the homeless child left in an insti- 
tution without the mother's care is in trouble. Make that home in 
the meanwhile the "House of Love" for that child. 



